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I  covered  capable  of  exciiint^  wonder. 

I  The  partiality  of  friendship  and  the 
;  malignity  of  envy,  may  he  interested 
i  in  the  mind  and  actions  of  partit  ular 
i  individuals;  but  how  few  are  there 
umoni];  our  acquaintances,  indeed 
how  few  in  this  community,  \vho 
can  alford  an  example  of  such  sta¬ 
bility  or  decision  of  character  as  tlie 
stream  of  time  will  not  soon  wash  ^ 

.  ,  ,•  r  .1  T  1  ft  oni  remembrance.  The  lame  of 

An  observation  of  the  particular ,  i  i*  -n 

characters  ol  mdividuit  Is  remarkable  t  •  i  v  it 

-  .  ,  .  •  r  ^hc  wrecks  ot  a^es  and  the 

foi  siiUMilar  eccentricity  of  manner,  ,  ..  i  .  .i  . 

.  ,  ’  ,•  ,  r.  iY  I  ,  k'p^e  ot  veurs ;  but  tlie  reputation 

iiiiiul  or  disirisiiiun,  oiteii  adf-rds '  .  r,,.  ,  ‘ 

*•  ,  T  I  ,  olHumphnes,  or  of  \\  ebster,  oM{>- 

umusLi  Vjnl  in  hours  ot  relaxation  •  i 

r  .  „  •  .  ,  !  inaily  imbibirijr  the  corruniive  pi  in- 

froni  the  more  imporlaiit  concerns  .  r  r  •  i  t-i*  m?  •  ib 

•  ? -1  1  .1  cipic  ot  peiisliaoilitv,  Whl  sink  Iona: 

of  life;  uiui  Wilde  such  a  studv  era-  ,  V  i  i  '•  i  ir  i- 

•  •  •  1  .1  '  1  •  betore  those  wrecks  into  the  eulf  ot. 

titles  the  imagination  by  tlie  novel- ;  ^  o 

lies  it  ba*  develop.**),  inaproves  the  j 

heart  bv  tbc  reflection  it  must  na- j  Howard,  a  man  witliout  llie  cc- 
turallv  excite.  Tiie  characters  of  j  centvirities  of  pjenius,  but  in  whom 
men,*  taken  in  tlie  a^^rct^ude,  a  e  I  humanity  w\as  eccentric,  will  survive 
iieurlv  adied,  if  e.onsideied  in  rela- 1  the  pi-'my  phiiunthropists 

lion  to  iluir  talents  and  their  ac- 1  ^he  day.  just  as  much  as  his  in- 
tions;  the  space  w hi.:!,  they  occupy  |  tiinsic  worth  has  i^reater  claim  to 

seldom  lises  into  inerjU  ' lilies,  I>ut '  immonalily  thanlliatof  the  ephe- 
a  dull  unifoimitv  m.>t  jro.KrruIly  1  meral  founders  of  petty  benevolent 
prevails.  Anv  jirupi  decbvitv  or;  institutioi  s.  Not  tiial  the  founders 
sudden  elevathci  in  the  mass  c'f  in- '  of  these  institutions  are  witlioiit 

Hut 
and  al¬ 
most  s’lpernaturai  impulse,  they 


tdlectUii)  rai)jii-y.  tlms  so  «nu.ilT !  tU.ir  •iiciit  oi- ihcir  rt-Wiinl. 
spi'(;..il.  sij-)!! noli '•  from  too  1  H'cy  I'live  not  t..c  energetic  s 
(Uiijyent,  ciiid  is  tonsidcre  l 
erealer  vi'ailance  as  the  Ue'.iation  i  bav.  tuit  tlie  enterprise  of  benevo 

*?  -II _ i?i_ii'i*t 


from  jijeneral  rcj;ularity  may  be 
more  remarkable.  From  this  i.su 
mate  of  the  universal  diffiisjcn  of 


1  ence,  t  h  e  ha  rd  i  hood  of  phi  I  ant  h  ropy , 
that  consecrated  the  character  of 
th.e  other  to  permanent  renown. 


ability,  it  wili  bo  fouml  lluit  few  per-  i  Tiiey  niingie  in  one  word  with  tlic 
sons  exist,  wliose  cliaract  rs  will  j  mass  of  men. 

produce  much  pleasure  from  inves- 1  It  w*. mid  not  perhaps  be  regretted, 
ligation,  and  slid  fewer  will  be  dis-  j  tl.at  ability  should  be  so  regularly 
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dispersed,  did  >ve  not  find  in  the  so-  indeed,  where  from  the  want  of  e^J 
liition  of  the  proposition,  a  radical  ucation  the  oppression  of  j!;ovtm. 
impurity  in  the  principle  on  which  ment,  or  from  physical  inability 
it  is  founded.  The  love  of  wealth  people  are  ignorant,  contracted  and 
seems  to  l>e  the  leveller  of  all  the  barbarous  ;  but  in  a  country  li^j 
boundaries  of  character  in  this  coun-  this,  w  here  such  abundant  oppon- 
try  ;  it  has  drawn  as  if  by  a  general  niiies  are  afforded  for  instructiui, 
impulse,  all  our  natural  propensities  where  the  people  are  neither  we 
into  its  single  channel,  and  if  the  j  from  oppressive  tyranny  nor  { :<  i 
original  principles  w'hich  nature  im- 1  stitutional  imbecility,  and  •  w lie- 
planted  for  our  direction  and  sup-  [  every  citizen  can  if  he  pie;  ^ 
|)ort,  ever  spring  into  operation,  the  have  means  of  improvemetu  in  i  l 
tiffect  is  produced  from  some  cir-  power,  it  is  a  distressing  truth  ti 
cnmstance  of  such  general  import-  we  have  so  neglected  to  impro 
ance  that  the  power  of  avarice  is  for  our  chances  for  renown;  but  it' 
a  moment,  inactive  and  inert.  This  !  a  disgraceful  fact,  that,  the  love  : 
thirst  for  property,  however  the  pro-  |  money  should  have  been  the  cau= 
inoters  of  usury,  and  the  active  ac-  j  of  that  neglect.  There  are  exet 
cumulators  of  capital  may  conceive  !  tions  to  this  general  observation 
it  invidious  and  improper  to  be  nrg-  our  country  to  l>e  found  in  our  (>\v 
«  ed,  has  dem;;aued  our  nation  in  the  metrojwlis;  and  we  hail  them  asp 
'  ryes  ot  every  other  on  the  earth  ;  pitious  omens  of  future  tmiiai.c 
arid  the  suggestion  of  magnanimous  Indeed,  the  establislunent  of  a  Ijt 
]Mnicy  in  a  nalitmal,  and  of  generous  institution*  for  the  extensive  j  : 
feeling  in  an  indiviilua!  point  of  \ lew,  motion  of  litei^ature,  we  view’  wi 
would,  as  connected  with  ylmrrica^  pride,  as  in  some  degree  realis.’ 
be  considered,  if  not  a  solecism  in  |  the  truth,  that  a  generous  supp* 
language,  at  least  an  absurd  and  in-  \  to  the  enter])iize  of  genius,  will 
admissible  idea.  j  the  end  raise  charaetcis  to  distinc 

All  the  propensities  for  literature,  |  that,  otherw  ise,  would  have  re 
science  and  tiie  arts  in  tl.is  country,  |  mained  torpid  from  the  chill  of  iv-i 
are  repressed,  if  not  by  tlie  odium  ;  inert  in  literature,  from  ; 

of  the  rich,  arising  from  the  dissiin- I  cessn  y  attention  to  pursuits  of 
ilarity  cf  th^ir  pursuits  to  those  of  1  ^^‘ore  ignoble  character, 
the  learned, arid  from  their  contempt  The  course  of  our  ohscrvali'ii 

of  every  other,  yet  by  that  unwil-  renders  apparent  the  almost  univc 
iingness  to  aflbrd  encouragement  to  sal  etjuality  of  individual  charactc 
meritorious  exertions,  w’hich  is  the  1  in  relation  to  learning  and  talent 
peculiar  attribute  of  a  contracted  :  in  this  country.  It  shews  the  lo^ 
disposition,  the  necessary  concomi-  ;  of  money  to  be  the  predomin. 
lantof  avarice.  There  is  no  nation  cause  of  this  effect,  in  repressl 
where  great  talent  united  with  great  the  energies  of  the  mind  eithei 
learning  is  so  rare  as  in  the  United  blind  prejudice  or  absolute  neglect 
Stales;  and  tlierc  is  certainly  no  and  a  faint  prospect  of  less  gloomi 
country  where  a  disposition  to  ac-  times  aiiscs,from  the  estahlishmL 
cumulate  riches,  in  defiance  of  eve-  -4)f  an  institution,  at  once  emine 
ry  danger,  in  opposition  to  the  pre-  j  for  its  funds,  its  popularity,  andtl- 
cepts  of  law,  and  the  obligaUons  of  intelligence  of  its  founders, 
truth  is  so  generally  mingled  in  the _  _ _ 


community.  There  are  countries, 
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|V'  for  the  Emerail. 

' 

andjj  ,r^  Editors, 

lilitP  I  ani  induce J  to  send  you  the  follow- 
ori'  ti  j  1^'  remarks  which  are  tiic  result  of  a 
enquiry  into  the  situation  and  ' 

I’e 


rlK: 

le;. 

n  i ; 
I  ti,. 

?!(,• 

it 


unuci  5  of  the  people  of  tlie  East. 

CIUTO. 


Uevoi.u  rioxs  in  government  and 
always  introdiiic*  a  new  sys- } 
fern  of  education.  The  customs, 
iiniiers,  and  genius  of  the  Arabs 
J^miin  the  same  to  this  day  that 
ftey  were  four  thousand  years  ago. 
Tliey  divide  their  lustory  into  two 
ip^rt ..  calling  the  first  the  ui^ta  of  its- 
iira.’fcr,  and  the  latter  that  of  wis- 
'  d-in  as  brought  to  effect  by  Ma- 
*  ijinet. 

'  I  Though  among  the  ancient  Ara- 
ai.cip^P,^  letters  were  generally  un- 
‘‘  feifAvn,  eloquence  and  jx^etry  were 
'  f  i  prcessfully  cultivated.  They  en- 
'  .'V'  bvourecl  to  excel  in  both,  and 
f!  ocver  was  able  in  an  assembly  to 
ffd’'*  jtisiu  de  the  people  to  a  great  en- 
wiil  g prize,  or  dissuade  them  from  a 
asliiK  ;crou's  one,  or  gave  wholesoirie 
Ave  rt  honoured  wiiii  the  title 

I’ ‘  lorator.  They  were  so  possessed 
Am  '.u  |.;.^.ip  national  elo(iuence,that  they 
^  Bowed  no  otlier  people,  except  the 
^trsians,  to  understand  the  art  of 
vatioi  ublic  speaking.  To  their  iXKitry 
univc  (Lv  seemed  to  have  been  chiefly 
iractc  glehted  ;  it  preserved  ;.nd  polislied 
taleiv  t  language  ;  it  marked  the  line  of 
he  lo  gi  eiits,  the  rights  of  tribes  and 
»miiKt’  ^  memory  of  great  acli  ins.  Xo 
ressi:  Bus  was  spared  in  the  tuition  of  a 
ither  1  piiUi  who  discovered  a  poetical  tal- 
leglecty.  As  soon  as  his  pieces  procur- 
Igloomi  (Imiralion,  he  was  esteemed  a 
shmcij^Tic  honour  to  his  tribe,  wl.icli 
mine  congratulated  by  the  other 
andd^.  s,  and  large  enteruunments 
fele,  at  which  the  women  assisted 
^  sed  in  their  nuptial  ornameids. 
^’ng  to  the  sound  of  timbrels  the 
l^inuess  of  the  tribe,  who  hod  now 
Uto  protect  its  honour,  and  secure 


f 


its  fame  in  his  songs.  Poetry  con¬ 
tained  their  know  ledge  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  moral  and  economical,  and  po¬ 
etry,  as  an  oracle,  settled  all  doubts 
and  differences.  As  the  Arabs  con¬ 
sidered  an  elegant  and  instructive 
poem  as  the  summit  of  human  per¬ 
fection,  a  spirit  of  emulation  was 
kept  up  among  the  poets  ;  and  to 
produce  an  useful  rivalry  an  annual 
assembly  was  held  at  (>radh,  which 
meeting  lasted  a  mc'Ctln  dining 
which  tliey  contended  for  ihe  prize 
of  poetry,  by  repealing  tiieir  cem- 
positions.  It  is  said  this  iustiuition 
produced  the  seven  famous  poems 
called  the  Moallakat  which  w’ere 
sus]>ended  in  the  tomb  of  Mahom¬ 
et,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones  ; 
or  as  others  affirm,  deposited  in  the 
king’s  treasury.  The  assembly  and 
fair  at  Ocadh  was  suppressed  by 
Mahomet  which  occasioned  poe¬ 
try  to  decline  ;  but  after  his  con¬ 
quests  were  extended,  and  peace 
established,  it  revived,  and  with  it 
all  other  learning. 

Children  were  taught  arms  and* 
horsemanship  and  a  munificent  dis¬ 
position,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  repel  their  enemies,  or  kindle  the 
lire  of  hospitality  for  the  stranger; 
that  a  man’s  praise  was  to  receive 
an  encomium  on  generosity,  and  a 
woman’s  the  celebration  of  her  par¬ 
simony  and  beauty.  They  were  al¬ 
so  encouraged  to  vivacity,  quickness 
of  apprehcnsiDii  and  penetration, and 
enjoined  to  exactitude  of  words  and 
respect  to  kindred,  'i'hcir  sciences 
were  those  of  history  and  genealo¬ 
gies.  A  knowledge  of  the  stars  so 
as  to  foretel  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  which  they  ]>trfetUu  by 
long  experience  iiul  observation. 
T'bcir  mechanical  arts  extended  to ' 
the  building  of  elegant  temples  and 
houses  in  the  Kgypiian  taste.  They 
had  a  proverb  that  CiJ  ^ave  the 
Arabs  four  peculiar  lurbariS* 
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instead  of  diadems,  tents  instead  of 
walls,  swords  instead  of  tnirench- 
ments,  and  poems  instead  of  laws. 


For  the  Emerald. 


[The  following-  Essay  is  written  with  so 
much  spirit  and  elegance,  and  so  ex¬ 
actly  meets  the  ideas  which  have 
hitherto  influenced  the  editors,  as  to 
challenge  for  it  a  place  in  the  Eme¬ 
rald. 

The  classical  scholar  has  his  literary 
treasures  at  command,  and  displays 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage.— 
Like  the.  personal  property  of  the 
merchant  they  are  ready  for  every 
fortunate  speculation,  and  are  at  hand 
for  the  daily  purposes  of  business  and 
exchange,  while  the  learned  student 
with  all  his  real  estate  of  science  and 

'  philosophy  will  frequently  he  perplex¬ 
ed  by  a  want  of  t!ie  current  coin 
of  literature  and  appear  like  a  pauper 
from  the  impossibility  of  using  the 
immense  treasures  of  which  he  tliinks 
himself  possessed.] 


ter.  To  Idm’  belong,  exclusively 
the  tongue  of  an  eloquent  orator,* 
nncl  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Ijj 
alone  is  read  with  rapture,  he  ahji.e 
is  listened  to  with  alleiuion  and  ap. 
plause.  lly  classical  discipline,  Pitt 
and  Hoi  in  gbroke,  Murray  and  Hurke, 
Lyttleton  and  Windhain,  aiuuntd 
their  glorious  pre-eminence,  and 
the  desk  or  at  the  toilet,  in  conver¬ 
sation,  or  in  council  were  able  lo 
con\incc,  to  persuade,  to  (U.za!e,an(; 
to  delight. 

We  insist  with  the  more  earnest 
ness  on  this  topic,  because,  ihoiu 
the  ancients,  those  tutelary  powe: 
of  learning,  are  reverently  worshi; 
ped  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberl 
deen,  they  have  been  considered 
so  many  Glse  gods  in  more  than  o 
vast  country.  The  neglect  of  iht 
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has  been  the  sure  portent  of  a  d 
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generate  and  declining  stale. 
Erance,  many  years  before  the  Ht 
olulion,  and  during  the  whole  ot  in 
execrable  epoch,  the  study  of  Gu 
was  openly  derided  by  a  swarm 
muen  is  muiaoie.  .  sciolists,  who  infested  the  sch 

taste  IS  eternal,  like  the  •i-t'li'tW-s  ,|,e  ,Hon!fc  ;  taitl 

Avith  V.'hich  U  IS  djhw-nted.  1  he 


Much 
much  is 


of  science 
mutable. 


and 


IS  vain. 

But  classical 


Cireeh  and  L..lin  ianguages  are,  by 
Prejudice,  Ignoi  ance  and  Alisurdity, 
'called  the  languages,  but  they 
are  not  dead  in  the  law  ol  literature, 
nor  buried  in  the  tombs  ol  the 
monks.  They  live  in  tl.e  rnemoi  y 
of  every  judicious  student,  and  they 
will  flourish  is  immortal  touTh^ 
wlien  many  modern  dialects,'  and 
half  of  the  sciences  are  covered  with 
all  the  cobwebs  of  oblivion.  An  as- 
li’onomer,  peering  at  remote  stars, 
a  mathematician  buried  among  the 
dry  bones  of  diagrams',  and  a  meta¬ 
physician  engaged  in  the  fantastic 
chase  of  things  unscarchalde,  arc  all 
insulated  beings,  with  nothing  of 
splendour,  and  little  of  use  :  but  a 
CLASSICAL  SCHOLAR  is  a  public,  a 
shining,  and  a  conspicuous  charac- 


pc/isiiiicd  the  p( 
tiiose  escC'lons  of  Aum  rica  v.iu- 
t)ie  most  aav.'ge  manitCTK,  ti  e  i 
licentious  ti'.eojies.  i.ial  the  in 
infamous  principles  are  prevak 
men  speak  nothing  l)nt  a  barbaK 
dialect  ol  their  mother  tongue.  1 
tlie  risii.g  geniuses  of  Columbia,  i 
genliemcn  and  the  cavaliers,  all  t 
ambitious,  all  ilie  aspiring,  will 
fold  Plato  and  rully  i>y  the  bri 
reflection  of  the  classical  i.am 
and,  leaving  the  vile  trash  of  liic 
lure  to  be  devoured  by  the  «7c; 
rywltitudc^  will  fervently  echo  f 
wish, that  the  enchanting  writcis 
anti(|uil)  may  be  studied  in  ev. 
age  by  tlic  side  of  the  gen 
I'liames  and  the  romantic  Scht: 
kill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis* 
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IHK  FOUNDER  OF  A  FAMILY. 

( Concluded  from  p.  443.^ 

.\Ve  should  need  an  excuse  to  tlie 

1-  •  i*  .9  «-t  •  *  • 


weak  in  the  noddle  :  crying  ir.d 
pouting  about  w  hat  can’t  be  lieipcd  ; 
all  idle  nonsense.  Well,  let  him 
alone  a  bit — must  come  to,  Sawyer. 


itp.  •we  suoimi  neeu  an  excuse  lo  cue  ^ 

j  ^*117  1 1  r  -.u  ' *  e  nave  him  in  a  baer  ;  oi  two 

,  PjM  readers  of  the  Emerald  for  thus  con*  m  i  m  u  i  i  t 

linuinff  an  extract  from  a  work,  which  e\  ils  he  11  choose  the  least,  I  wui* 

‘  though  not  con>mon,  is  sometimes  to  rant.  Won’t  relish  bankruptcy. 

"I  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  a  circulat-  See  if  any  of  his  grand  cousins  will 
i  inp  librarjr,  if  it  was  not  a  most  clc-  raise  two  humlred  thousand — not 
iiv.r.  i  pntsi^cimen  of  ,atirical  >,arr.uiv€.  amongst  them  all  togelhef.  Let 
lie  to  ^  There  is  acumen  and  point  in  the  re-  ,  .  ®  ^ 

L*  aiK  marks.  The  writer  holds  a  bold  and  City— munv  a  one  wil- 

faiiliful  pencil,  and  his  chapter  may  ling  to  catch  at  such  an  opening  ; 

-  in  one  sense  be  considered  acorn-  but  where’s  their  hundred  thou-- 
rnest.  ^  panion  picture  for  the  celebrated  sands  ?  Yes,  yes,  1  foresaw  all  this  ; 

^  must  come  to  us  at  last,  and  tl.en, 

rxvv«,  Tlip  seventy  is  not  without  its  use  and  _  ,  ,  r 

. .  the  description  not  without  a  moral.  i ^  made  fore\ei .  T.  he 

''Ship  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  pay-  best  accounts  in  all  the  city — re- 

^  in^  an  idolatrous  worship  at  the  ceivership  of  the  county - ti*eas- 

Aber  ihrine  of  Pluius,  and  shutting  our  ureship  accounts — government  ac¬ 
red.  eyes  apiuHt  every  vice  that  counts;  I  know  what  I  am  about, 

,  „  ed  with  gold.”  We  may  here  learn  ,  ,  .  e 

“  ®  tl.eman.rfr  in  which  wealth  is  fre-  '"7  ^  sufe  bawycr 

‘  ^  Quently  accumulated,  and  while  the  Dickens  is  not  the  uiululilul  son  or 
*•  d:  description  is  not  intended  to  raise  the  snivelling  lool  that  would  baulk 
.  1  any  misanthropic  antipathies  towards  the  opinions  of  his  father.” 

e  He'  the  gtxxls  of  the  world,  it  will  never-  .  ,  .  ,  ^  . 

.1.  I  theless  teach  us  the  estimation  in  ^ votary  of  wealth  now 

. . ,  f  which  those  should  be  l.ptd,  who  have  prophecied,  prt  ciscly  so  it  came  to 
no  other  merit  than  the  fortuitous  ac-  pass.  After  a  variety  of  struggles 
ttni  c  quirement  of  money.*  bettteen  pride  and  shame — betv^een' 

:n  continuing  our  extract  we  pass  over,  disgrace  and  ri.in  of 

i.nd  !  the  introduction  ot  Sawver  U  ckens  '  ,  ,  ^  , 

,,,,,,  to  the  respectable  Mr  '  OarlmRto..,  i  '“"kruptcy,  mi<l  r.ie  ntorc  remote 

the  proposition  of  the  old  calculator  ,  humiliation  of  adding  bawyer  Dick-- 
^  I  of  the  main  chance,  that  his  son  ens  to  the  firm,  the  heart-broken 
^  tn  shouKl  be  admitted  as  a  partner  in  Darlington  acceded  at  length  to  the 
Liyaier  the  banking  liou^  of  Darlington  &  Sawver  Dickens  was  im- 

V  aTorO  *“■ '  mediately  admitted;  upon  tl.e  most' 

’  !  liberal  and  polite  terms,  r.s  an  in- 

. .1  Ix  the  mean  time  Dickens  and  male  in  the  house  of  Mr,  Datling- 
"  y,  ;  1  is  son  had  quitted  the  house  ;  the  i  the  hunking-hotise 

c  iormer  with  no  slight  degree  of  as- 1  capacity  of  a  pupil,  who  wiis 

-  luiiisliincnt  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  i  I'creafter  to  become  a  pimcipal  in 

Darlington.  concern. 

fsii'i)  f  ^  ihing,  however,  must  take  It  was  the  substance  of  one  clause 
cho  (  course,”  said  he  to  his  son  ;  “  I  ,  in  the  articles  of  this  agreement, 
ritcis  must.  Sawyer. — There’s  ;  that  if,  on  or  before  a  certain  day, 

in  Pride’s  in  the  way  :  !  Sawyer  Dickens  married  Amelia 

thinks  we  are  not  grand  enough  Darlington,  then  and  in  that  case 
Schv.P^  family  connexions: — but  we  are  the  said  sum  of  two  luindred  tkou- 
evd  possession  of  that  that  will  buy  sand  pounds,  now  belonging  to  Ed- 
ftiilcs,  boy — He  is  a  good  meaning  ward  Dickens,  witli  all  other  share, 
jinuD  that  Darlington,  but  a  little  inteiest,and  concern  v/hatever  which 
Op  3 


cho  ( 
ritcis 
in  evt 
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]je  now  possessed  in  the.  house  of 
Darlini^ion  and  Dickens,  should  Ijt 
and  become  the  joint  property  of 
the  said  Sawyer  Dickens  and  Au¬ 
gustus  Darlington,  and  the  survivor 
of  them  forever.  'The  intent  oi  this 
clause  was  obvious,  and  that  intent 
was  answered.  The  credit,  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Darlington  now  rested  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  connexion  with  Dick¬ 
ens,  and  the  filial  anxiety  of  Amelia 
soon  discovered  that  important  se¬ 
cret. 

At  the  same  time.  Sawyer  Dick¬ 
ens.  witli  his  father,  perceived  the 
luim  jrous  advantages  that  must  i  c- 
rruc  from  a  relationship  with  the 


essence  of  being,  except  that  h 


short  intervals  of  ease  he  would  ex. 
hoi  t  his  son  to  preserve  and  to  k. 
crease  that  wealth,  v.  hich  it  had 
been  the  chief  end  of  his  existcnct 
to  create.  T'h.e  widow  Dickens 
survived  her  husband  only  a  few 
months  ;  and  these  time  deaths  let 
Mr.  Sum  yer  Dickens,  as  before  Mat. 
ed,  one  of  the  wealthiest  conmion- 
ers  in  England. 

Education  had  given  h.im  advan- 
tages  to  w  hich  his  lather  ever  re- 
im.ined  a  stranger:  and  his  intro- 
din  tion,  at  an  early  puiod  of  lif 
to  the  polite  and  imelligcnt  circle  o 
Mr.  Dni  lingion’s  ic.,uyiiuance  af 


lecisi 


family  ol  Darlington,  in  the  exetit  |  forded  him  a  vitwof  tiic  world ne\ 


fof  his  death,  and  urged  with  impor¬ 
tunity  liis  pretensions  to  the  gentle 

Amelia. — They  w'ere  mariied. - 

^li*.  Dirlington  lived  to  bless  their 
nuptials,  and  tlien  sunk  with  resig- 


er  seen  by  l  is  sire,  'hbe  amiabl 
(jualities  and  the  rcHned  accoin 
plisliments  of  his  Anu  iia  were  uls 
ehaims  tiiat  wrought  an  alnio 
magical  ePect  upon  t!:e  liature  oi 


nation  to  that  grave,  w  hie.h  tnc  in- I  Dickens.  Ir.sciisihlv  he  bet  a: 


had 


discretions  of  a  beloved  son 
prematurely  prepared. 

The  heart  of  old  Dickens  was 
now  without  a  wish  :  lie  beheld  the 
•work  of  his  hands,  and  rejoiced. 
From  penury  itself  he  had  aiisen  to 
a  level,  in  point  of  fortune,  with  the 
lichest  men  of  his  age,  and  he  saw 
his  son  firmly  estabiislicd  in  a  con¬ 
cern  that  raided  every  year  immense 
accumulation  to  his  already  over¬ 
grown  fortune.  He  lived  to  see 
that  son  the  father  of  a  son,  and  then 
his  career  of  avarice  was  closed  for¬ 
ever. 

Througli  life  he  had  suffered  no 
pain,  he  had  enjoyed  no  pleasure, 
from  the  intellectual  part  ot  his  be¬ 
ing:  for  in  him  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  was  not  a  passion,  but 
merely  an  instinct,  whi<  h  afforded 


ll.e  wc l!-ir.rornitd  man.  th.e  jolis: 
ed  gentLnu  n.  and,  by  degrits,  t 
combined  influence  (>i  l.is  mi.i  rc 
and  1  is  pursi  inti oducod  Mr.  .S.iV 
yer  Dicktiis  into  ll.e  V'..ry  l.iglii' 

1  iroles  of  foi  tune,  lank. «  nd  fusijic 
lie  hurl  altaiiu'd  l.iall  irty-seci- 
year,  and  was  in  llie  '/cr»iib  of  1’ 
influence  and  notoiiel',  in  the  \e: 
seviiit*.en  bundrad  and  eighty-li\ 
the  summer  of  w  i  icli  ids  iuinily  In 
passtd  at  liiighton  ;  and  it  was 
this  family  that  Laurence  and  1 ' 
son  were  now  sailing 
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AND  ORIGINAL  RI.MARKit 


The  Emerald  has  devoted  so  m  r 
of  its  pages  to  the  clioicesl  biographic 
sketches  that  have  recenlh  issued  fi 


liim  only  a  similar  enjoyment  to  t  Hi-itisi,  Prtss,  that  it  is  with  idc. 

A.\ . I  _ _ _ „r  —i....  •  •  ,  . 


An  ( 
l^iliiis 
U  St! 


holy  i 

that,  which  the  indulgence  of  glut-  •  sure  we  perceive  a  commendation 
tony  yields  to  its  grovelling  votaries  i  the  practise  in  an  editorial  article  ofijctits. 
In  death  he  experienced  luitber  I  ^cy  h» 

mental  terror  nor  hope  ;  his  corpo- 1  W  are  entirely  of  opinion  wit  l|'.tural 


r^’al  suffetiuT’s  !  is  v/f  r!'.  .  a  c*  '  t-  i  '  i;'Tv  crit’r,  v.  ’  c! 


ev: 
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decision  ^v ill  be  supported  by  a  great  oppressive  and  in  situations  tbc 

majority  of  our /polite  readers,  that  most  unhappy. 

by  a  series  of  such  liiographicul  When  ftu*  long-life  the  old  man  pours 

Sketches.  inlerspLM  Std  uith  enlight-  his  pray’rs, 

ened  Cikicism,  Polite  Literature  Grant,  Jove,  an  endless  life  of  growing 

may  he  most  effeclually  studied.  1  >eais  .  _ 


a  and  most  txlct.sivcly  .lissen.iimtetl  which  isscnei-ally  found 

|  amonB  the  l  ead.ii!;  classes  o.  the  is  hi.,  to  tread  close  on  the '..eels 
||  community;  the  taste  and  mte  It-  „f  our  preatest  pleasures,  is  .mother 
bgeiice  of  the  nation  may  be  gnidu-  very  feriiie  subject  for  couiplaiuts 
Ually  improved  ;  our  notions  ol  ex-  j^„v 

ccllcnce  may  be  cn  arged  and  cor-  ,,,^.as„rvs  we  enjoy  are  often  snares 
•4 '.'.ted,  aiu  to  o  ijects  of  liberal  ji,  our  w.iv  to  entrap  us  into  ini  wrv. 


i  i'.ulation  and  the  sources  oi  inno- 


lu  our  Nva.y  to  entrap  us  into  nu^ery. 
roc  i^ta  I'ortunoc  fiiitatis  ?  In- 


jjc  at  enjoyment  may  be  multiplyed  Under  tlie 

»||,nong  us  to  a  very  grnat  extent.  i„fl„e,„.v  „f  sUkiiess  and  p..in, what 
I 'lit.  graphical  wni.ngs,  if  ably  txc-  ,,  retched  animal  is  maul  Hut 
ii|«ute  ,  Ai.h  iiEiiKii  c  Ai.ci'i.A  I  Kit  ^ylieu  the  raguig  pestilence  seizes 
I  gii.R  tiii.sk  puiirosKS  iiiA.s-  ANY  oiiawnolepcople.whcnpiivatera- 
^.THEK  souTOF  Puni.icATiox;  be-  ,  .,vo  swallov.cd  up  in  one 

.  .  use  they  are  les  .  la'mrious.  more  .oho  niin,  how  truly  terrible 

|t.  tertaiiniig,  and  more  niiscellatie-  is  the  •  i.  ture  1  how  humiliating  t!ie 
|i»  s  .  lan  any  thing  else,  and  neces-  _  of  human  naune  1  Then  all 
I  rily  la  us  into  the  peculiar  char-  p.i  ^io„,uv.  suspense,  and  l.or- 

ill-er  of  the  age  an.l  the  nation,  as  ’i-ne  voice  of  cheerfulness  is 

J^vcll  as  the  meiits  of  the  author  in  ,,i.;ns;ing  and  repuisive.  The  r.d- 
A  estion.  ^  \  hen  we  toil  througl.  I  ,u,).,iilons ot  p'.  ilosophy  can  scarce- 


|i:  tertaiiiing,  and  luore  luiscLdlauu- 
I  ||t  s  tliaii  any  ibing  else,  and  ncces- 
■p  rily  let  us  into  il»c  peculi-.r  ebar- 
’er  of  tl»e  age  and  the  nation,  as 
t  ^Vell  as  the  meiils  of  the  author  in 
c  icsiion.  Wlieii  ue  toil  tbroiigl. 
kVfS  funnal  (!iss.*rtation.  or  even  a  se 


Kirnuii  (.iss.*rtation.  or  even  a  se  ^  ) ..  r.  u  »  i-  }  #>•  wi 

Oe  le»l  c;i  iiesiirt. 

p  1  Ml  <d  celebrated  p.assages.  ue 

it  .1  l.iat  we  have  a  m-k  to  ptrfoi  ni.  l‘*'rw'<-3 !  in  vuin  thou  spread’s!  the 

'  ^1  ni  which  it  ivotihi  he  often  agree- 1 T  ,•  , 

.•fi  p  Todri'uuvvnv  the  hearts  unwelcome 

»  Ic  to  escape,  and  in  which  but  a  guest,’ 

,  e.  ^  w  can  ever  be  expecterl  to  engage.  When  o'er  the  state  disease  and  deuili 
*•'  *'  lliograj)bv  is  amusing  and  ea-  impend, 

b  H;..  The  knowledge  which  it  com-  And  ticavrn’s  high  arcli  the  people’s 

^  Biuiiicales  ussiniilates  rtadilv  xvitli  ,  .u  i  y 

.’■7  LikethevildbillowsofthedeeT/.-ipro- 

1  ^lir  general  lueratiire  and  the  judg- ..  foend. 

EiclUs  which  it  suggests  buing  ic.rin-  '  The  tide  of  pestilence  rolls  wide  around. 

m\  witiunu  eflbrt,  and  in  the  toiM‘>e  •  Their  bosoms  4well  with  pangs  unfelt 

pl  a  pleasant  occupation,  are  libclv  *  ^  , 

|L  1  ‘  i*  I  1  .  1  'I  But  yet  th  immortal  Gods  reserve  m 

pbe  more  candid  and  natural.  "  :  ^ 

s  store 


.  .  „  ,  T  E’en  for  tiieir  tiercesl  ills  a  sovereign 

An  epigram  ol  two  lim  s  by  Lii-  cure, 

iiiius  shews  in  one  view,  and  in  witli  patient  souls  those  evils  to  endure, 
k  strongest  manner,  the  melan-  Heaven’s  vtngeance  will  not  always 
'oly  ideas  winch  the  decline  of  life  lust— if  we 

,  1  .  .1  •  ,  r  .u  .  Now  weep  in  blood  our  nature  s  misery, 

' evented  to  the  muuis  ot  t!ie  an-  *  u  i  .i  u  i  r  i  ,  .h 

.  ..  ,  Soon  shall  the  heavy  scale  ot  eMl  turn, 

-Hts,  and  the  C(»i»U  iupi  in\\!iicn  ^miourfull  draught  augment  unuther’s 

>ey  held  that  lond  aitachnunt,  or  urn; 


'oly  ideas  wiiich  the  decline  of  life 
K>,ented  to  the  miiuis  of  t!ie  an- 
-Hts,  and  the  C(»nuiupi  in  whicii 
>ey  held  that  lond  aitachnunt,  or 


\  it  s  tur.il  weakness,  winch  clings  to  Oh  ?  suffer  then  the  common  trials  sent, 
even  ’be  '>*  '  '  * 
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Is  an  eloquent  pamphlet,  w  ritten  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,  Burke  (^Uantly 
defends  himself  against  the  charge  of 
political  inconstancy.  The  argpiment 
is  irresistible,  and  the  language  of  one 
sentence  siiall  speak  for  itself. 

He  has  been  charged  with  passing 
from  extreme  to  eirtreme  ;  but  he  haj 
always  kept  himself  in  a  medium.  This 
charge  is  not  wonderful.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  they,  who  are 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  should  appear 
directly  opposed  to  those  who  view 
them  from  any  part  of  the  circumfe* 
rence.  In  that  middle  point,  however, 
he  will  still  remain,  though  he  may  hear 
people,  who.  themselves  run  beyond  the 
Aurora  and  the  Gange^t  cry  out,  that  he 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  West* 

A  lover  in  the  depth  of  winter 
presents  a  wreath  of  hot-house  flow¬ 
ers  to  his  lady  on  her  birth-day,  with 
the  following  little  compliment, 
prettily  introduced,  by  making  the 
roses  themselves  the  apparent  de¬ 
liverers  of  it. 


resolution  ;  for  tliough  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  beauty,  and  sought 
after  by  the  most  noble  lords  of  Ita- 
ly,  she  sent  them  all  off  with  this 
dilemma “  If  the  man  I  marry 
turns  out  a  good  husband,  I*  shai! 
always  be  afraid  of  losing  him ;  il 
a  bad  one,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  en¬ 
dure  him.”  She  said,  with  the  un 
fortunate  Queen  of  Carthage,  but 
witli  a  firmer  mind  to  support  her 
determination. 

Hie  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi'junxit 
amores 

Abstulit ;  ille  habeat  sccum,  ser>’etqut 
sepulchre. 

IFICRAM  BY  METRODORUS. 

Whatever  path  of  life  you  choose  t. 
tread. 

Praise  and  wise  deeds  the  acti'; 
senate  yields  ; 

At  home  is  rest,  to  crown  your  g.atef  .I 
bed  ; 

Great  Nature  leads  her  Graces  o’. 
the  fields. 


Children  of  Spring,  but  now  in  wint’ry’ 
snow. 

We,  purple  Roses,  for  Amanda  blow. 
Duteous  we  smile  upon  thy  natal  mom  ; 
Thy  bridal  bed  tomorrow  we  adorn. 

Oh  sweeter  far  to  bloom  our  little  day 
Wreath’d  in  thy  hair,  than  wait  die 
sunny  May ! 

Among  Burns’s  Scottish  Poems 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  describing 
with  the  same  minuteness  of  detail  a 
garland  woven  for  his  mistress.  But 
it  would  be  endless  to  furnish  in¬ 
stances  of  this  nature  from  tiie  stores 
of  pastoral  or  naturally  descriptive 
poetry.  In  the  ages  and  in  the  lands 
of  chivalry  no  less*  were  flowers 
adopted  as  the  emblems  of  love  or 
constancy. 

“Julia  de  Gonzaga,  the  wife  of 
Vaspasian  Colonmt,  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  took  for  her  device  an 
amaranth,  which  herbalists  call 
-  “  flower  of  love”  with  a  motto  “  non 
moritura*^  by  which  she  meant  to 
express  that  her  first  love  should 
be  eternal ;  and  she  maintained  her 


The  sea  invites  with  golden  views  i 
gain. 

And  riches  spread  in  foreign  1..:: 
your  fame  ; 

If  poor,  you  unobserv’d  can  want 
tain. 

Content  with  penury  unallied  ' 
shame. 

If  married,  blest  and  honour’d  is  y;  : 
state  ; 

Ifsingle,  you  are  blest  because  you 
free  ; 

The  father  joys,  no  cares  the  chil  IK 
wait. 

In  youth  is  strength,  in  grey  lix 
dignity. 

Then  false  the  lay  tliat  bids  thee  li:  ‘ 
to  live. 

Since  ev’ry  form  of  life  can  plc  ibi. 
give. 

A  man,  says  the  inintitiible  A 
DisoN>  would  neither  choose  to 
a  hermit  nor  a  bufibon.  Hun 
nature  is  not  so  miserable  as  ti 
we  should  be  always  melanchoi- 
nor  so  happy-  as  that  we  should  ^ 
always  merry.  In  a  word,  a  rr- 
should  not  live  as  if  there  was  ri 
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I  in  the  world,  nor,  at  the  suine 
•■;ue,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it. 

Goldsmith,  who  is  not  much 
,;low  him  a  genuine  English 
( lassick,  expresses  himself  often 
ith  the  same  felicity;  Every  situ- 
in  life  brings  its  own  peculiar 
I  sures ;  every  morning  wakes  us 
I  0  a  repetition  of  toil,  but  the  eve- 
repays  it  with  vacant  hilarity. 


Gihbon  thus  describes  a  literary 

I  gladiator. 

i  He  was  a  master  of  science,  of 

ilrnt  1  ige’,  and,  above  all.  of  dispute ; 
and  ins  acute  and  flexible  Ijgir 
i;  d  support,  with  equal  address, 

I  perhaps,  witli  etjual  indifltr- 
ll*  '  nee,  the  adverse  sides  of  every  pos- 
’die  question,  ^ 

|:HE  MARRIED  MAN*S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  LIBER  •  I  NES. 

ifu  AM  married  and  luppy,  with  wonder 
fd;  hear  this  ! 

Ye  rovers  and  rakes  of  the  age, 
jlV-'ho  laugh  at  the  mention  of  conjugal 
ji  bliss,  [page 

Whom  none  but  hfose  pleasir  cs  cn- 

mi\  lu’igh— — b»tt  believe  me, 
yonVe  all  in  the  \vpf)ng,** 

Wlien  yon  merrily  marriage  deride  ; 

’.  or  to  marriago  alone  lusting  pleasures 
belong, 

And  in  them  we  can  only  confide. 

Ut  the  ^joys  1  possess,  you  know  not  one 
jot,  ^  [ceive  ; 

They  contain  what  you  cannot  con- 
Ci'iitented  and  happy,  1  am  pleas’d 
with  my  lot,  feeive  ; 

Whilst  all  your  fal.se -pleasures  de- 

Do  you  ask — from  what  source  ray  fe¬ 
licity  flows  ? 

My  answer  is  short — from  a  wife, 

SV.  liom  tor  virtue,  gtK>d  sense,  and  good 
^  manners  I’ve  chose  ; 

I  Such  as  these  are  the  blessings  of  life. 

JTo  make  home  the  seat  of  perpetual 
^  delight. 

Ever)’  moment  each  strives  for  to 

sci'AC ; 

And  we  fir.d  ourselves  hapj)y  from  mor¬ 
ning  ’till  night. 

By  mutual  endeavours  to  please. 


I^iou 


1%  - 


The  following  paragraph  Is  extracted 
from  a  British  Critique  on  a  new  opera, 
c;dled  “  The  It  may  af¬ 

ford  a  hint  to  American  actors  and 
actresses. 

“  That  species  of  turgid  style  and  af¬ 
fected  sentiment,  wliich  modern  play- 
writers  have  unhappily  mistaken  for  fir^e 
writing,  abounds  in  every  part  of  the 
diulogiH*,  and  the  most  fulsome  raid 
dlsgiLstlng  c onijillments  tT)  the  British, 
n.'dion,  are  p  it  ir.t<>  the  mouths  of  al¬ 
most  alhhc  charactcr.s,  Chinese,  Turk¬ 
ish.  itullan,  Irish,  and  English,  as  they 
successively  appear.  T  his  indirect  w  ay 
of  flattering  ourselves,  has  something 
in  it  so  offensive  to  good  taste,  and  so 
Inconsistent  with  national  dignity,  that 
it  ought  to  be  strongly  and  publickly 
discountenanced.” 


DIAPKRS. 

Diuper  is  the  name  given  io  a 
lir^n  cloth  with  a  rhomboiclal  figure 
or  pattern  w  i.icb  is  used  to  make 
napni:v>  -and  nightcaps.  Whence 
the  word  ?  I  suspect  it  to  have  been 
oiigiiiuily  written  D*Vpres  ;  that 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it  was 
brought  hillter  from  Flanders ;  and 
that  the  article  was  named  ifoin  its 
native  place.  Many  kinds  of  suifi' 
are  called  from  the  towns  in  which 
tiiey  were  first  made.  Thus,  at 
Leeds  -are  sold  Amens  (originally' 
.Amitns) ;  at  Halifax,  Denims  (orig¬ 
inally  De  Nismes) ;  at  Manche.ster, 
calicoes  (originally  Calicuts  or  Cal- 
cuttas)  ;  at  Norwicli,  Mecklen- 
biu'gs  ;  and  in  Spital-fitdds,  Man- 
tuas  andPaducSoys. — Worsted-yarn 
is  so  called  from  a  tow  n  In  Norfolk, 
wliere  the  Flemish  wool-combers 
first  stt-cd ;  and  porcelain  has  its, 
vulgar  name  from  China. 

The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is 
generally  such  as  the  three  or  four 
first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own 
masters,  make  it.  Then  it  is  w  e 
may  be  said  to  shape  our  own  desti¬ 
ny,  and  to  treasure  up  for  ourselves 
a  series  of  future  successes  and  dis¬ 
appointments. 


THE  EMERALD. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


LOSDO'S  FASHIONS  FOR  yULT, 


T  he  most  distinguishable  style  of  hat, 
is  a  complete  gipsy,  with  llie  lowest 
possible  crown ;  and  some  of  our  ele¬ 
gant  females  wear  an  entire  round  Hat 
chip,  lied  across  the  crowoi  with  a  col¬ 
oured  patent-net  handkerchief,  embroi¬ 
dered  in  a  border  of  natural  Howers. 
The  small  French  bonnet,  ami  cottage 
poke,  are  also  in  general  request.  The 
former  are  composed  of  coloured  fig¬ 
ured  sarsnet ;  the  latter  of  muslin,  or 
leno,  lined  uitli  coloured  Persian  ;  and 
each  are  usually  worn  with  the  promen¬ 
ade  tippet, “of  the  same  materials. — For 
SL  morning,  the  fugitive  coat,  ofcambric, 
or  musl'ii,  with  a  deep  collar,  pointed  in 
front,  andfinisheil  with  the  acorn  tassel, 
is  considered  si mple  and  elt  gant.  With 
these  last  mentioned  articles,  the  gipsy 
hat,  of  satin  straw,  witli  the  magic  or 
bee-hive  crown,  is  most  apjiropriate  and 
becoming ;  but  no  Howers  can  be  con¬ 
sistently  admitted  in  the  morning  cos¬ 
tume.  The  roiiml  French  robe,  the  Al¬ 
gerine  vest,  and  the  mantle  wrap,  are 
each  amidst  the  last  oHerings  of  ta.ste 
and  ftshion  ;  ami  arc  formed  of  undrest 
crape,  Angola  silk,  or  muslin.  Dresses 
and  robes  ..re  often  seen  in  plain 
coloured  muslins,  ornamented  with 
Vandyke  lace  ;  and  with  them  is  worn 
the  Anne  Bullen  cap,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  novel  and  simple  article 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  introduced 
for  a  length  of  time.  The  head-<lress 
continues  in  the  antique  and  Grecian- 
style  ;  and  the  hair  is  parted  on  the  fore¬ 
head  d-la-Cleopatra,  or  J^Lvlora  The 
backs  of  dresses  are  a  little  advancetl 
in  fashionable  circles,  since  our  last  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  the  bosom  is  usually 
made  to  sit  close  to  the  form.  In  full- 
dress,  the  sleeve  is  shorter  than  ever  ; 
but  in  the  morning  (and  frequently  in 
the  evening  dress)  the  long  sleeve  is 
adopted  universally.  Walking  dresses 
are  now  made  rather  logger  than  we 
have  witnessed  for  some  time  ;  so  that, 
in  walking,  they  just  ofi'er  a  graceful 
iKJcnpation  for  the  hand  Trains  again 
form  a  part  of  the  evening  costume, 
except  for  dancing,  when  they  are  in- 
vaiiably  made  short,  and  formed  in  the 
Arcadian  stjle  Vandyke  and  shell - 
^collop  trimmings,  in  lace  or  woik,  or¬ 
nament  aliiiobt  every  article  of  fashion- 


able  attire  ;  and  pointed  drapery,  tas*? 
fully  disposed,  has  entirely  explcJe 
almost  every  other.  The  Fltm^t 
spencers,  witii  flowing  scarfs,  are  1^  7 
become  too  general  to  find  a  plj'. 
amidst  a  fashionable  selection.  T  . 
spencer  is,  however,  so  convenient 
generally  becoming  an  article,  that  v 
still  continue  our  recommendation  of; 
to  those  females  who  wish  to  adopt  the 
intermediate  style.  Scarfs  are  I. 
seen  this  summer  than  we  ever  renien 
her  them  ;  but  the  Etruscan  mamk. 
ar.d  the  order  of  the  gipsy  and  Span! 
cloak,  are  still  conspicious  amidst 
gay  and  fashionable  throng.  Flower* 
ill  full  dress,  arc  at  this  time  the  p. 
vailing  ornaments,  both  as  decorat  *  s 
for  the  head,  and  trimmings  for  roh. 
Wreaths  of  the  oak  leaf,  of  the  I. : 
blossom,  wild  roses,  honey-suckle,  pci 
.  blossom,  horse  chesnut,rock.lily,  &.c.ic 
.  will  be  found  distinguishable  orname„.j 
'  on  the  birtli-day. 


A  CARD. 


The  writer  of  The  Thespiad,  wlie 
he  commenced  the  remarks  which  a- 
jHrared  in  the  last  Emerald,  intended  ic 
iiave  pursued  through  the  season  ; 
course  of  critical  remarks  on  the  Dra 
ma,  according  as  in  his  opinion  ll: 
merits  of  the  performers  were  won 
the  trouble  of  a  notice,  or  the  amus 
ments  of  the  theatre  were  sufficient.^ 
interesting  to  draw  public  attention. 

As  the  present  Editors  of  the  Emer 
r*ld  have  since  determined  to  pass  the': 
establishment  into  other  hands,  and  v 
his  principal  inducement  to  the  underj 
taking  was  to  aid  the  circulation  of } 
pap.  r  in  which  they  were  conccrnc. 
he  ho  es  It  will  not  be  considered  as  t' 
mai-K  «.f  levity  or  capriciousness  wli. 
he  ilcclares  his  intention  of  rclinquis;. 
ing  his  original  purpose.  B. 

Wtdntsday'i  Sept.  23i/,  1807. 


NOTICE. 


j  '  E.  Livingston,  of  New'-Orleans,  : 

'  about  to  translate  and  publish  a  com 
plete  body  of  the  civil  Law,  in  I 
volumes,  octavo,  at  ten  dollars  }' 
i  volume. 
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1’  O  E  T  R  Y 


i;  an  early  number  tf  the  Magazine, 
nkile  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
conductors  of  the  Emerald,  the  foiloxo- 
ing  lines  entitled  The  Wreck  or 
Reason;  appeared  as  an  Original  com-  * 
inunication,  from  one  of  their  corres  -  ! 
pojuients  Their  merit  obtained  their 
.  insertion  in  almost  ail  the  periodical 
'  isorks  of  the  United  States,  and  in  sev 
tral  monthly  publications  in  Europe. 

'  From  one  of  these  tcithout  an  acinovil- 
^  edgement,  of  the  source  frertn  vihich 
itv:as  derived,  it  v.\is  copied,  into  the 
;  Pert  Folio,  mitii  the  subsequent  com-  | 
mentary.  In  justice  to  our  friendly 
i  correspondent,  isho  like  Bloomfeld  uni-  \ 
I  ttd  the  duties  of  mechanical  labour 
b  x:ith  the  amusements  or  the  inspiration  ; 
I  of  poetry  ;  %ve  think  it  proper  to  trans-  \ 
I  eribe  it  for  the  Emerald.  j 

I  “if  ii  vihispered,  ue  know  not  with  xjhat 
E  .ution,  that  Mrs.  RadcUffe,  the  au- 
l  of  some  of  the  Itest  romances  which 
^  appeared  either  in  England  or  on  the 
s::neat,  has  been  for  some  time  deprived 
i  her  reason  and  confined  in  a  private 
^  .-house.  This  melanchoiy  enrnt  is 
^dbed  by  some  to  the  brutality  of  ajeal- 
f  husband,  and  by  others,  to  too  much 
t-  'cness  of  meiital  ccct  potion.  We  hope 
.  Lf  the  whole  story  is  destitute  of  founda- 
,  I ,  and  that  the  ingenious  lady,  vsho  is 
.  subject  of  this  rep<yrt,  is  sequestered 
j »’  the  world  by  her  own  dunce,  and  that 
^  ^  .  fine  imagination  be  heated,  it  is  nut 
:  furnace  rf  ajfiiciion.  Taking,  hens- 
.f  l‘,  the  rumour  to  be  true,  some  sdwlar 
^.ensibiiity,  has  thus  bewailed 

THI^VRr.CX  OF  KEASON.** 

fr  X.. 

j-  oui.n  }our  imagination  stray : 
p  d  scenes  of  horror  make  its  way  ; 

lid  it  from  folly  tfUce  its  flight : 
j  fDm  scenes  of  pleasure,  to  affright  ; 
it,  reluctant,  slowly  creep, 
pi  o’er  the  wreck  of  reason  weep ; 
Hlither  come,  ye  bUthe  and  gay  ; 
fc  le,  and  throw  your  mirth  away. 
Roping  beauty,  hither  hie, 

o’er  the  ruin  breathe  a  sigh  ; 
and  see,  ye  giddy  vain, 
fi^ilder  sight  than  “crazy  Jane.” 

Mtlic  tender  heart,  the  lib’ral  mind, 
omp  soul  by  sentiment  refin’d, 

I '.p  modest  mein,  the  graceful  air, 

]  ^  gone,  and  all  U  ruin  there  : 


The  matchless  whole,  divinely  grac’d, 
Is  chang’d  into  chaotic  waste  ; 

The  timid  mind,  with  ten-or  sated. 
Starts  at  the  pliantoms  it  created. 

— See  the  maniac’s  ghastly  stare  ! 

See  her  loose  dishevelled  hair  ! 

See  her  wildly  rolling  eyes, 

Distorted  form,  and  piercing  cries  ! 

See  she  trembles,  wTithes  and  groans, 
And  fills  the  air  w  ith  piteous  moans  ! 

— O  Kadcliffe;  this  at  last  thy  fate. 
To  sink  to  such  a  dreadful  state  ! 

See  she  shudders,  starts,  and  raves 
Of  grinning  ghosts  and  gaping  graves. 
Of  antique  arms,  and  haunted  halls, 
Oftott’ring  turrets,  moiild’ring  walls. 
The  fulgent  cross,  the  monkish  cowl. 
The  raven’s  flap,  the  boding  owl, 

The  warning  knell,  the  mystic  roll. 
With  horror  strike  her  frenzied  soul. 
The  murky  vault’s  terrific  gloom. 

The  echoes  from  the  dismal  tomb, 

Tlic  quiv’ring  pall,  the  crimson’d  knife. 
All  gory  w'ith  the  blood  of  life, 

The  secret  cell,  the  glimmering  light, 

,  Tlie  putrid  corse,  the  flitting  sprite. 
The  pendant  chain,  the  magic  chest, 

!  With  terror  fill  her  frantic  breast. 

No  more  she  ’ll  pen  the  fairy  dream. 
The  awful,  letthe  pleasing  thenie  : 

Mo  more  portray,  with  matchless  art, 

1  To  frighten,  yet  delight  tlie  h^-art ; 

Genius  in  her  has  left  the  throne, 
j  And  madness  now  usurps  alone, 
j  Let  fl’ozen  souls  precise  .and  nice, 

I  Call  her  the  native  child  of  vice  j 
;  Let  torpid  spirits,  dry  and  stale. 

Affect  to  startle  and  bewail ; 

A  potent  reason  all  niay  bring. 

They  in  her  moral  find  a  sting-—- 
E’en  savage  minds  to  feeling  dead. 
And  icy  hearts  by  virtue  led. 

When  pitying  death  relieves  her  woe. 
And  lays  the  hapless  victim  low, 

Might  come,  and  on  the  maniac’s  bier. 
Shed  pensive  pity’s  toftesttcar. 


MR.  GRIZZLE,  AND  MISS  WRINKLE, 

An  entire  New  Song. 

When  \noiets  blossom  in  the  gi’ove. 
And  linnets  whistle  notes  of  love. 
When  jocund  swains  with  mUk-ma  ids 
rove. 

To  tell  the  artless  tale. 
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Miss  ^lolly  Wrinkle,  faultering  cries, 

1  feel  emotions  constant  rise, 

“  O  spare  a  blushing  virgin’s  sighs 
“  For  Mr.  Grizzle  in  the  vale.” 

Now  Grizzle’s  face  would  give  the  lie 
To  every  feeling  Love  might  try, 

His  tender  heart  was  all  my  eye^ 
*Twould  blunt  a  rusty  nail. 

Says  he,  “  Pray  MoUy  don’t  be  rash, 

“  Your  smiles  1  cannot  turn  to  cash : 

“  Hearts,  darts,  and  Cupids,  are  all 
trash 

To  Mr.  Grizzle  in  the  Vale.” 

A  wither’d  lilly  Molly  lay. 

'I’he  rose-bud,  Time  liad  cut  away. 

And  ebon  locks  had  turn’d  to  grey, 
Alas  !  what  conld  prevail  ? 

Stlft  as  a  ram-rod  Molly  grew, 

And  every  art  she  tried  anew, 

To  win  that  little — worse  tlian  Jew, 
Mr.  Grizzle  in  the  Vale. 

A  monument  of  skin  and  grief, 

M’ss  Molly  moan’d  without  relief. 
While  Mr.  Grizzle  eat  his  beef, 

And  sipp’il  his  can  of  ale. 

Ye  gods !  what  havoc  Love  can  make, 
For  Death  thought  fit  at  last  to  take 
Miss  MoUy  from  that  barbarous  rake, 
Mr.  Grizzle  in  the  Vale. 

The  village  gossips  soon  arose. 

Grizzle  at  last  uneasy  grows  ; 

He  bit  his  lips,  and  blew  his  nose, 

To  hear  the  w.ieful  tale. 

A  Crov:ner*s  quest  her  exit  tried, 

’J'lie  verdict,  no  one  there  donicJ,—- 
Miss  Molly  Wrinkle^  spinster ^  died. 

For  Grizzle  in  the  Vale. 


iniSH  WIT. 

A  jolly  crew,  it  often  b.appens  so, 

>Iet  at  an  inn  one  clay  to  eat  and  drink  ; 

How  much  they  ate  or  drank  1  do 
not  know. 

But  ’twas  no  trifle,  we  may  safely  think 

Among  the  rest  a  little  Paddy  came 
To  take  his  glass,  and  join  the  festive 
league — 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  his  name,  I 
But  if  1  don’t  forget  his  name  was 
Fcu^ue. 

Being  well  seated,it  ras  thus  resolvM, 
That  each  shcnild  asK.  a  question  from 
his  noddle, 

•  Ard  he  who  ask’d  one  which  he 
could  not  solve, 

Should  for  the  public  weal  beaXow  his 
bottle.’ 


Agreed,  cries  Teague,  with  heart 
brim-full  of  glee. 

And  as  there  seems  to  be  no  great  ob* 
jectioii. 

I’ll  be  fiir  asking  foremost,  do  you  see 

And  leave  the  .answer  to  your  sage  re- 
flection. 

You’ve  seen,  says  he,  where  squirrels 
dig  their  holes  ; 

What  is  the  reason  they  no  diit  dig  out! 

Wliy,  answers  one,  that  troubles  not 
our  souls ; 

You  ask’d  the  cj[uestion,  now  resolve  the 
doubt. 

Well,  answers  Teague,  they  area 
crafty  creature, 

And  don’t  begin  to  dig  as  doth  a  mole, 

For  being  of  a  nature  vastly  neuter, 

They  first  begin  at  t’other  cud  the  hole. 

Stop,  stop,  says  one,  with  eyes  that 
brightly  stare. 

And  heart  in  Bacchus's  bright  sunshine 
basking. 

How  came  tlds  wonder  w’orking 
squirrel  there  ? 

In  faith,  cries  Teague,  that’s  of  rck.* 
o^n  wise  asking. 


A  RIDDLE. 

I  ^  • 

Blithe  Aphrodite  ever  young 
I  W'as  shapen  from  tl.e  foam  of  sea : 
Of  purer  crystal  I  .am  sprung. 

And  snio<»thcr  billow  s  fashion’d  me. 

Cupid  and  I  both  bend  our  bows. 

By  Beauty’s  temples  both  incline  ; 
He  o’er  bis  eyes  a  bandage  throws  ; 

A  twofold  lustre  gleams  from  mine. 

j  Like  him,  the  fringed  brow  I  seek, 

;  And  aid  each  Inrkingcharm  to  spy; 

J  Like  him,  I  pillow  on  the  cheek. 

And  nestle  near  the  languid  eye. 

A  quiver  on  his  shoidder  shines. 

In  rattling  case  mv  powers  I  hide ; 
In  coupb's,  he  the  young  confines  ;  ! 

In  pairs,  a  graver  throng  I  guide.  ' 

Of  him  let  headlong  pas.sion  learn  : 

Philosophy  learns  much  tbifiugh  r 
Canyon  not  jet  discern  nij  name  ? 
I’ve  lielp’d  you,  I  suspect,  to  see.  | 
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